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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF PETER YARNALL. 
(Continued trom page 787.) 

We next find him engaged in the 8th month, 

1783, with the concurrence of his friends at 

home, in performing a religious visit to the Quar- 


terly Meetings of Burlington, and Bucks. Early | 


in the 9th month, he returned bis minute with 
information of his having performed the visit to 
his satisfaction. 

After his return from this journey, he re- 


mained but a short time at home; for on the; 


15th of the 10th month following, a certificate 


of the unity of his friends was granted him, to | 


make a religious visit to the Meetings of Friends 
on Long Island, and some other parts of New 
York State; also to some partsof New England. 


During part of the time, while on Long Island, | 


he travelled in near unity and fellowship with 
George Dillwyn, who was there on a like concern, 
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to settle in York-town—there being an opening 
for a physician there, by the removal of Dr. Sen- 
senney. After a due consideration, this propo- 
sal was acceded to, and a certificate for himself, 
his wife, and son Mordecai, was granted, on the 
8th of 6th mo., 1785, recommending them to 
Warrington Monthly Meeting. 

During his residence at Concord, Peter Yar- 
nall also attended the Yearly Meetings held in 
Philadelphia. On one occasion of this kind, 
when some Friends appeared to hesitate about 
going, as though they were waiting for greater 
revelation, Peter seemed surprised, and said, 
“ As for me, I want no stronger revelation, than 
to feel that I have love for the cause of Truth, 
and love for my friends.” 

In the spring of the year 1786, Peter Yarnall 
went on a religious visit to New England, in 
company with his friend Elisha Kirk, of York- 
town, who was also a minister, much esteemed. 

Of this journey, he kept some minutes ; all uf 
which have been lest or mislaid, except a small 
fragment, hereinafter inserted. It appears that 
during their travel together ascompanions in the 
work, their prospects of religious service, led to 
different sections of the country, and in obedi- 
ence thereto, they parted in mutual love and fel- 


| lowship—Elisha went southwards toward New- 
| port, and Peter eastward toward Boston and 


Maine. Of a part of this journey, the notes 
preserved by Peter Yarnall, state as follows : 


“ Fifth-day. Was at the Meeting for Minis- 


and a part of the time he was accompanied by | ters and Elders, preceeding the Quarterly Meet- 


that worthy, self-denying follower of Christ, Jo- | ing. 


seph Delaplaine, of New York. From this jour- 
ney he returned in the Ist. mo., 1785, and pro- 
duced an endorsement from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Nine Partners, in New York State, ex- 
pressive of their unity with his labors of love 
amongst them. 

In the 5th month following, he attended the 
General Meeting, at Salem; and in the 10th 
month, he obtained a certificate to attend the 
General and Quarterly Meetings, held at Cecil, 
in Maryland. Soon after his return, he again 
set out, with the approbation of his friends, to 
visit the members of Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the State of Delaware. 

In the 2d month, 1785, he received an invi- 
tation from Joseph and Harman Updegraff, Sol- 
omon Miller, William Kersey, and Elisha Kirk, 





We staid during the several sittings of the 
Quarter; then proceeded on the 15th of 7th 
month, to Uxbridge, and attended their meeting. 
Dined at the widow Elizabeth Varnum’s; and 
the night following, lodged at Job Scott’s. On 
the 16th, being first-day, went to Mendon. Af. 
ter the meeting there, went to an afternoon meet- 
ing at Northbridge. Next morning, went forward 
toward Boston, which we reached before night, 
and lodged at John Dean’s. 18th. Went to 
Lynn, accompanied by Ebenezer Pope, of Bos- 
ton. Lodged at Samuel Collins’; the next day 
was at their week-day meeting. 20th. Wasat 
Salem Meeting, and returned to Samuel Collins’ 
next day. 22nd. Was again at Lynn meeting. 
23d. Went to Boston, where I met with Nicho- 
las Waln, and attended mecting there. Next 


day, accompanied Nicholas to Lynn, and had a 
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meeting there on the 25th; also one at Salem, 
and lodged at Isaac Hacker’s. Then proceeded 
on to Newbury, and were at that meeting, and 
at Almsbury in the afternoon. 30th. Were at 
Hampton meeting, and in the evening, reached 
Nathan Hoag’s where we lodged. Next day got 
to Dover, and in the afternoon, were at Kittery. 
Lodged at James Neal’s; and the day following 
had a meeting at Berwick. Then rode to Fal- 
mouth, and were at a mecting there. Lodged 
at John Winslow’s, and the next day returned 
to Berwick, with Moses Dow for our pilot. 
Lodged at his house, and on the 5th of 8th mo., 
went to Elijah Jenkins’s, the husband of Me- 
hetabel.” 

As Peter often kept his memorandums on 
small detached papers, it is no marvel, that in 
the lapse of time, and divers changes of situa- 
tion, numbers of them may be lost. In some 


Dr. Yarnall. Ithink she is much resigned to 
her husbands absence, considering her situation. 


First-day evening. I have just returned from 
sitting with dear Ruth. She had her fit to-day; 
but it was rather lighter. 


My dearest, I must once more bid thee fare- 
well ; but am in hopes it will not be long, that 
it must be so. Sister joins in dear love to thee 
and companion. Hannan YARNALL. 


By a subsequent letter from Elisha Kirk, dated 
22nd of 8th month, we learn that he concluded 
to return homewards, on account of the state of 
his wife and family ; but not seeing his way clear 
to proceed further than New York, waited a few 
days there, and received encouraging accounts 
of their recovery from sickness. The next day, he 
set out, and arrived again at Newport, R.I., where 
he heard of Peter’s having passed on homeward. 


measure to supply this defect, and show the state | On which, he wrote him a gentle caution, being 
of his “ loved partner and family, at home,’’ dur- | apprehensive, lest he should have become discour- 
ing his absence, the following letter from her | aged, and returned toosoon. Expecting his letter 
may be introduced. To those who know a trav- | to reach Peter in New York, Elisha thus closes his 
eller’s heart, the little incidents, and account of} brotherly communication: “If thou art going 
his infant son, will not be uninteresting. seneeetd with peace of mind, go on; don’t let 
‘ this disturb thee three minutes; but, if not, 
York-town, 7th mo., 23d, 1786. | neace is so valuable an article, as to be worth 
My Dear Peter :—Some time has elapsed, since | turning about, to purchase.” Peter Yarnall, 
I received a line from thee. The date of thy | however, went on, and arrived at his home in 
last letter is more than a month ago. But I| safety and peace. 
hope you are doing well, und minding your own! After his return from this extensive journey, 
business ; yet I doubt not, that, at times when | Peter was “ diligent in business,” but his reli- 
your minds are a little at leisure, you are rumi-| gious concern for the happiness of mankind, did 
nating on us that are left behind. Thou, my | not admit of his long continuance at home. Ee 
dear, has no cause to be the least uneasy about | made a number of visits during his residence at 
home, as we are all doing well, which I do esteem | York-town,. in different parts of Pennsylvania. 
as a great favor indeed. I have many times|In the latter end of the year 1780, in company 
thought, and do believe it to be the case, that! with his friend Jacob Worley, he performed a 
things have been made easier, to make up for | religious visit to the settlements at Redstone, and 


thy absence; which, I hope, my dear, will be a 
strength to thee, in thy journey. 

Thy little son is a fine boy ; very obedientand 
affectionate; often talks of thee, and I believe, 
remembers thee perfectly well. 
what happened when thee was here, which I am 
certain nobody told him of. He just now, ob- 
serving I was writing, and without my saying a 
word to him about it, said, ‘send Mordecai’s 
love to my dear father.” 

But, my dear, thou wilt have need to sympa- 
thise with thy dear companion, when ycu receive 
these letters; as dear Elisha’s will give him a 
sorrowful account of the indisposition of his fam- 
ily ; which is very trying in his absence. His 
dear wife is in a very poor way. She was loth 
that her husband should know anything of it, 


Sometimes tells | 


some parts of Virginia and Maryland. Of this 
journey, he kept some minutes, as hereafter 
noted. In the year 1790, he visited Bucks county; 
on his way, attended Abington Quarter, in the 
8th month, where he appeared in a powerfully 
reaching testimcny, to the quickening of many 
minds. 

In the year 1791, Peter Yarnall removed with 
his family into the neighborhood of Horsham 
mecting, Montgomery county. A certificate for 
| himself, his wife Hannah, and their four minor 
children, was reccived from York Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 8th month—and in the 9th month, 





Peter opened a concern to have some meetings 
| within the limits of the Monthly Meeting of 
| Horsham, for those not of our religious society. 
This concern being united with, a number of 





till she thought she could not conceal itany lon- | meetings were appointed, and largely attended, 
ger. Ihave spent as much of my time with her in places and neighborhoods remote from the 
as I conveniently could. Dr. Morris attends her, | meetings of Friends. In these labors, Peter was 
and, I believe, is much concerned that he may frequently accompanied by his friend and neigh- 
help her,—he is very attentive, but says he sup- bor, James Simpson. 

poses she thinks he cannot do as much good as_ In the autumn of the following year, Peter 
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Yarnall was set at liberty, in the order of the ) was granted him. Again, in the 7th month fol- 
Discipline, to visit the meetings of Friends, in lowing, he opened a like concern to make a re- 
Chester, Western, and Warrington Quarters. ligious visit in New Jersey and Staten Island— 
And in the ensuing winter, he was engaged in| which was united with, and he left at, liberty to 
visiting the families of the two branches of Hor- | attend thereto, as Truth might open the way. 
sham Monthly Meeting, to the satisfactionofthe| Inthe 10th month, 1799, a certificate was 
visited. : furnished him, endorsed by Abington Quarter, 

Soon after this family visit was accomplished, | in the beginning of the 11th month, to make a 
he opened his prospect of a visitto New York | religious visit to the Southern States. He set 
State and New England—and being furnished | out on this journey, a few days after, and was 
with certificates of the unity of the Monthly and accompanied by James Elen, of Delaware coun- 
Quarterly Meetings, he set out on,the 18th of|ty. A brief account of his travels in this exten- 
the 5th month, 1793. In this journey, he kept | sive tour, beiag preserved, forms a part of the 
a regular and interesting narrative of his travels ensuing narratives. From this visit, he returned 
and labors of love, which is intended to be pub-| to his home, near Horsham, on the 21st of the 
lished in a future number. He returned near] 8th month, 1796, and on the 31st of the same, 
the close of the year—and in the 4th month fol- | returned his certificate to the Monthly Meeting, 
lowing, he obtained a minute to attend New| with an endorsement from Blackwater Yearly 
York Yearly Meeting, and visit some meetings | Meeting, in Virginia. 
in New Jersey. Again, in the 11th month, 1794, | In the 12th month, 1796, Peter Yarnall and 
he was set at liberty to visit the families of | Hannah Thornton, laid their proposals of mar- 
Friends of Richland Monthly Meeting, in Bucks riage before Horsham Monthly Meeting, and on 
county—in which he was joined by his friend | the 15th of the 2nd month, 1797, they were mar- 
and neighbor, Samuel Gumwmere, a minister in | ried at Byberry meeting. Martha Routh, from 
good esteem. Soon after the conclusion of this} England, and her companion, Lydia Retch, at- 
visit, he opened a like concern to visit Friends’ | tended the marriage, and spent some time with 
families at Gwynedd—which was accomplished the new-married couple—to one of whom, Martha 
to satisfaction. And in the 4th month follow- presented the following card, dated the day pre- 
ing, with the unity of his friends, he performed | yjous to the wedding. 

a family visit to Friends in Philadelphia. “ Accept, my beloved friend, this small, simple 

About the time of this visit, he met with a} token, from a fellow-pilgrim, accompanied with 
very close trial, in the decease of his amiable | much affectionate desire, and religious solicitude, 
wife, on the 11th of the 4th month, 1795, after | that the same Divine Arm, which hath been 
a short illness. It now became needful for him | underneath, in past trials, may continue to sup- 
to place out his children, among his friends, and | port in all thy futwre exercises ; and that my much 
his only daughter Rebecca was accordingly put | valued friend, with whom thou art about to enter 
under the care and tender regard of his friend | intoa near, andsolemn band, may be thy true 
Hannah Thornton, of Byberry. The others were | help-meet therein; that, being joined together 
mostly taken by their near relatives. Thus, Pe-|in the Lord, ye may be made one another’s joy 
ter was left a lonely widower—yet was his mind | in Him ; that you twain becoming one, in every 
supported under these privations and trials. undertaking, wisdom may conspicuously build 
Bound to the cause of his heavenly Master, by | the house, and hew out all her pillars. And 
whom he had had much forgiven, and whom he may | be preserved, to be your companion in the 
lovel much—and therefore, industriously de-| application of the following lines, respecting a 
voted his time and talents in filling up his mea- | favored servant, is the fervent breathing of your 
sure of duty, in the Lord’s work and service. | sincere friend, M. Rovurs. 
His circumstances in life had been far from af- 
fluence, demanding bis unremitting exertions 
when at home, for the support of his rising fam- 
ily. As his principle dependence was on his 
practice, as a physician, it will be easy to per- 
ceive the difficulties, under which he must have 
labored, in being so frequently called from home, 
on his religious concerns. Yet, humbly confid- 
ing in the care and protection of the Shepherd 
and Bishop of his soul—he could say, he lacked 
nothing that was essentially needful. 

In less than three weeks after the decease of 
his wife, he opened a prospect to the Monthly 
Meeting, of a concern he felt to visit New York 
Yearly Meeting, and some meetings in New Jer- 
sey—for which purpose a minute of concurrence 



































“The steady step, the circumspective fear, 
The guarded lips, the jealous self survey ; 
The fixed attention of the internal ear, 
That learns to travel on the holy way.” 


Byberry, 2nd mo. 14th, 1797. 


Peter now settled with his wife, at the house 
which she had previously occupied, being the 
same in which James Thornton had resided, and 
where both he, and his son James, finished their 
probationary course. Deter continued to follow 
the practice of medicine ; but was frequently ab- 
sent, attending neighboring meetings; and in the 
%th month following, he was furnished with a 
minute to attend Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 
His prospect becoming more extensive, another 
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minute was granted him in the 9th month, and 
he visited New Jersey more generally. 

(To be continued.) 


“True peace of mind does not depend, as some 
seem to suppose, on the external incidents of 
riches and poverty, of health and sickness, of 
friendship and enmities. It has no necessary 
dependance upon society or seclusion; upon 
dwelling in cities or in the desert; upon the 
possession of temporal power, or a condition of 
temporal insignificance and weakness. “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” Let the heart 
be right, let it be fully united with the will of 
God, and we shall be entirely contented with 
those circumstances in which Providence has seen 
fit to place us, however unpropitious they may be 
in a worldly point of view. He who gainsa vie- 
tory over himself, gains the victory over all his 
enemies.” 


REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY. 
(Continued from page 775.) 


The following letter, though without date or 
address, is worthy of preservation. It appears 


from several combining circumstances, as well as 
the opinion of some of Isaac’s family, that the 
letter was addressed to my father, Hugh Foulke. 
They labored faithfully in their day, in relation 


to what they called “ Friends’ Righteous Testi- 
mony against the use of spiritous liquors.” They 
saw eye to eye, as the watchmen on the walls of 
Zion were required to do formerly. Their 
love towards each other was like the love between 
David and Jonathan of old. 

On appointments of Yearly and Quarterly 
meetings, they were nearly always on the list, 
and their lot was to be together in visiting the 
retailers and consumers of the destructive article. 
Their labors were in love and persuasion, and in 
many instances they were permitted to see them 
crowned with success. J. F. 


Dear Friend,—Under a sense of much dis- 
couragement, and many weaknesses, probably 
from a degree of baptism into the way of our 
Zion, which I think bespeaks mourning and 
languor, my mind is engaged to salute thee, to 
request thy sympathy, as an elder brother, and 
even as a father in the church, (he was twenty- 
two years older than Isaac) thy parental care 
over my youth and inexperience, and also to in- 
form thee, that I have suffered much trial and 
conflict of mind, and been dipped into deep dis- 
couragement by reason of many of the meetings 
rather falling back, than advancing forward in 
the support of that testimony, which the Father 
of all our sure mercies has been graciously pleas- 
ed to commit to the sacred care and charge of our 
Society, against that baneful and destructive 
article of spiritous liquors; and I trust he has 
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placed a seal in the hearts of many, that this 
testimony has proceeded from himself, and the 
very principle thereof is ‘peace on earth, and 
good will to men ;” and although this may be a 
time of discouragement, as it was formerly in the 
camp of Israel, when by reason of one (Achan) 
the whole army were driven back, and the whole 
host of Israel had to stop, and prostrate them- 
selves before the Lord, when it was made mani- 
fest to them that it was the love of things of 
this world that occasioned their discomfiture and 
overthrow. I have felt very desirous that Friends 
in any station, who have felt in any degree the 
weight of this dignified concern may not cast 
away this confidence, and thereby increase the 
discouragement of the bowed down mourners in 
Zion, and lay stumbling blocks in the way of the 
seeking seed of Jacob, but may be strengthened 
to advance; and by the expressive language of 
conduct, declare that they prefer the welfare of 
Jerusalem even above their chiefest joy; and 
that they would rather part with their outward 
substance, than baulk a testimony so sacred ; and 
I have particularly desired that Friends in high 
stations in the church may be abundantly care- 
ful, that they do not, either by precept or ex- 
ample, cast a damp upon this momentous con- 
cern, and thereby mislead the weaker members. 
The proelamation formerly uttered was, “ He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit 
saith unto the churches.”’ 


THE MARTYRDOM OF PAUL. 


In reading the second Epistle of Paul to 
Timothy, we are impressed with the fact that the 
great Apostle is near the end of his course,—that 
he is imprisoned and alone, and in daily expec- 
tation of a violent death. Why and where does 
not distinctly appear. But there is a swelling 
pathos in his words, which deepens as we read 
on, as if he felt that he was writing his last fare- 
well. ‘Iam ready to be offered up, and the 
time of my departure isat hand. 1 have fought 
the good fight, I have kept the faith, I have 
finished my course. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness.” 

The heart yearns to know more,—to follow 
the Apostle to the last earthly scene, and see 
with what grace he met the Destroyer, after hav- 
ing preached so successfully Jesus Christ and 
the resurrection. But sacred history stops short, 
and we lose sight of him with his first imprison- 
mentat Rome. Ecclesiastical history here comes 
in and lifts the veil, and shows us where, and 
under what effecting circumstances, he “ finished 
his course.” 

It was at Rome, and during the reign of Nero, 
which extended from A. D. 54 to 6X. Tacitus 
gives us a picture of Roman life and manners 
during this period; and if there is any such 
thing as a depravity unrelieved and total, it is 
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here. Rome is sitting on her seven hills in her 
worst state of degradation and wickedness, and 
the worst specimen of that wickedness on the 
imperial throne. Within the circuit of twelve 
miles that includes the city are about two mil- 
lions of people. One million of these are slaves. 
The Senators and Knights, constituting the 
aristocracy of Rome, number about eleven thou- 
sand, and the soldiers or city guards about fifteen 
thousand more. The rest are plebs urbana, or 
city rabble, idle, destitute, and brutal, nearly a 
million in all, glorying in the privileges of Roman 
citizenship, yet vast nnmbers of them without a 
place of shelter by night or a regular meal by 
day. They are fed by the largess of the Em- 
perors, or they steal, rob, and beg, and many of 
them sleep in sewers or under the porticos of 
the public buildings. The labor is all performed 
by the slaves, leaving the plebs urbana a seeth- 
ing mass of idleness and depravity, to lounge in 
the streets, or haunt the theatres and feast their 
minds on spectacles of blood. 

The streets are narrow and gorged with people; 
the buildings are mean, and built of wood, or 
light, combustible material, with here and there 
a marble structure of palatial grandeur, which, if 
not a public building, denotes the residence of a 
Roman Knight or Senator. And Nero, the 
Emperor before whom Paul brought his cause 
when he made his “ appeal to Cesar,” is dwelling 
in the palace that crowns the Palatine Hill, his 
soul already imbruted with sensuality and his 
hands imbrued with the blood of his kindred. 


it, the Apostle was twice brought as a prisoner. 
The first time was on his ows appeal, that he 
might get clear of Jewish bigotry and rage. 


Into this “ glut of iniquity,” as Tacitus calls | Following the order and chronology of Cony- 


| 
| 
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Tacitus gives a vivid impression of the scene. 
Old and.infirm people, with women and children, 
huddle through the narrow streets, with cries 
and wailings, and lie in multitudes along the 
open fields. If any one attempts to stay the 
progress of the flames, he is prevented by a gang 
of ruffians, who “heighten it with volleys of 
lighted fire-brands, with loud declarations that 
they had one that authorized them,’—meaning 
the Emperor. Whether this was so or not may 
be doubtful, but the people believed it ; and after 
the fire was stayed, and ten out of the fourteen 
quarters of Rome were a blackened waste, the 
public hatred and indignation settled universally 
upon the Emperor. To turn the odium from 
himself, he attempted to fix it upon the Chris- 
tians. The fact itself, as well as the language of 
Tacitus, shows with what scorn and aversion they 
had come to be regarded. It wasa vile super- 
stition, and to put to death its adherents was to 
furnish a gratifying spectacle to the plebs urbana, 
and perhaps serve as a substitute for the bloody 
shows of the theatres. They were “disguised 
in the skins of savage beasts, and exposed to ex- 
pire by the teeth of devouring dogs,” or they 
were ‘hoisted up alive and nailed to crosses,” 
or they were wrapped in combustible vestments 
and set up as torches, that when the day set they 
might be kindled to illuminate the night. A 
“ vast multitude” suffered in this way, showing 
that so early as the year 64 Christianity had 
made rapid progress in the corrupt city of Rome. 

Paul was not there during this persecution. 


beare, which we think to be clear and indisput- 
able, the trial and acquittal of Paul took place a 
year before. There is evidence that, after his 


Luke gives us a graphic description of the | first trial, he left Rome and made an apostolic 


journey, the shipwreck, and the safe arrival at 
Rome, but he does not inform us as to the issue 
of the trial. We koow, however, from other 
sources, that during this first imprisonment he 
was treated with clemency; that he was held as 
prisoner at large, and suffered to preach the Gos- 
pel and make converts; that finally his. cause 
came before the Emperor ; that he probably stood 
up and pleaded in his own behalf before the 
royal sensualist and buffoon, in the hall of audi- 
ence on the Palatine Hill; that either his Jewish 
accusers did not appear against him, or did not 
prove their charges, and he was acquitted and 
free. Not yet had the Christians as a distinct 
sect drawn public attention upon themselves at 
Rome. They were confounded with the Jews, 
and regarded as a sect of the Jewish religion ; 
but their number increased, probably through 
the seed sown by the Apostle himself, and the 
time was at hand when they were to be singled 
out as objects of hatred and cruelty, 

Nero himself furnished the occasion. In the 
year 64 a fire swept over the city and laid one 
half of it in ruins. The picture-language of 


journey through Spain, and through Macedonia, 
Asia Minor, and Crete, where he visited the 
churches he had planted, and strengthened them 
in the Lord. At length he visited Nicoplis on 
the same apostolic errand,—a city of Epirus, 
over against Italy, and on the opposite side of 
the Adriatic gulf. Here he is arrested and 
brought a second time to Rome, not now as the 
member of an obscure Jewish sect, but as the 
ringleader of those hated fanatics and incendi- 
aries by whom half of Rome had been laid in 
ashes. How perilous it was now to be known 
as a Christian is evident from the fact, that, 
when arrested, his own friends forsook him and 
fled from Nicopolis. “ Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world; Crescens has 
gone to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia.” The 
journey from Nicopolis to Rome was made in 
chains and with Roman officials, with only the 
faithful Luke to comfort him. The heart is 
touched in view of the sorrows that gathered 
about him in his last lonely hours. He is deli- 
vered at Kome this second time as a close 
prisoner and a “malefactor,’ aad no one now 
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dares visit his cell, or appear at his trial, lest he 
should draw down upon himself the vengeance 
of the authorities. ‘ At my first answer, no man 
stood with me, but all forsook me ; I pray God 
that it may not be laid to theircharge.”” In the 
whole second letter to Timothy, which he wrote 
while his trial was pending, and when he had 
already answered to one count of his indictment, 
and saw how it would inevitably go with him, 
there is a deep tone of pensiveness that mingles 
in his strain of triumphant faith. 

Conybeare, with much learning and citation of 
contemporary authorities, endeavors to reproduce 
the scene of his last trial and condemnation. Nero 
was now too far gone in indolence and debauchery 
to hear causes in person, and they were presided 
over by his creature, the Prefect of the city. 
They were held in those great rectangular halls, 
called Basilicas, which had been erected in the 
Forum. A place atone end was railed off for the 
court, the counsel, and the prisoner ; the nave or 
main body of the building was open to spectators, 
and doubtless, in the present instance, the plebs 
urbana thronged in to get sight of the leader of 
the incendiaries whom Nero had before turned 
into bonfires to illumine the night. They can- 
not condemn him unheard. The cry, “I am a 
Roman citizen,” was still sacred, even among 
the rabble of the city, and this was Paul’s pre- 
rogative, and secured to him the forms of a trial 
even from the creatures of Nero. 

The trial comes quickly on, and the Apostle 
stands up before the Prefect to answer his ac- 
eusers. The nave of the Basilica is filled with 
the rabble, (as we infer from 2 Timothy iv. 17,) 
and the Apostle takes this last opportunity, 
not only to vindicate his innocence, but to exhibit 
the great doctrines of his religion before the 
multitudes who are looking on. He is now 
about seventy years old, and worn with hardship 
and labor; no Christian friend dares appear at 
his side ; alone and deserted, he stands up and 
pleads in his defence; but “ the Lord was with 
me,” he says, and in this consciousness he pours 
forth his convictions in hearing of the Prefect 
and the “Gentiles” who throng the nave. But 
what avails his innocence before such a tribunal ? 
He is convicted and condemned to die. 

. But they cannot torture him, nor put him to a 
eruel or lingering death. ‘I am a Roman 
citizen,” isa plea which secures to him the less 
painful death by decapitation. It is the duty of 
a centurion, with a band of the imperial guards, 
to see that the sentence is executed, ‘‘ without 
the gate.” Through the gate he is therefore 
led, on the road towards Ostia, situated at the 
mouth of the Tiber, a few miles below the city. 
Between two Roman soldiers, his right hand 
chained to the left of one of his guard, he is led 
a little way along the Ostian road to the place of 
execution, and there the head of the aged suf 
ferer is struck off by the sword of the centurion. 


Throngs of travellers that frequented the Ostian 
road must have met the grim procession aud the 
lone prisoner with his chain, without knowing 
of that grander procession in which he was to 
shine so conspicuous,—the saints and martyrs of 
that kingdom before which the Roman power 
was to fall down, and its glory fade away. So 
the Apostle “finished his course,” alone and 
forsaken by his friends, yet the Lord Jesus stand- 
ing by him ; perhaps, as on the way to Damascus, 
with visible tokens, and splendors unveiled, yet 
not now with words of rebuke, but with the re- 
splendent crown of righteousness, prepared for 
the faithful confessor who had “ kept his appear- 
ing.” 

oe was not far from the first of June, of the 
year 68, as Conybeare calculates, that the Apostle 
ended his labors. Only a few weeks later 
another death occurred at Rome, more conspicu- 
ous at the time, and in awful contrast with that 
of the saintly martyr. The tyranny of Nero be- 
came so intolerable, that even his own guards 
rebelled against him and declared for Galba. 
From his palace, glittering with gold, he escaped 
by night, and fled to a house belonging to one of 
his freedmen, about four miles from Rome. But 
the place of his retreat had been found out. He 
heard the trampling of horses, he knew that his 
pursuers were nigh, and stabbed himself. It 
is too late,—is this your fidelity?” said the ty- 
rant, and expired with a horrid stare. 

How does the sovereign power of (‘hristianity 
appear in the contrast! Paul began as a bloody 
persecutor; the revealed Saviour met him, and 
he appears afterwards in the meekness of a saint, 
and the tenderness of a woman, and meets death 
with triumphal strains upon his tongue. Nero, 
his persecutor, began his reign lenient and uni- 
versally beloved; afterward he became the 
murderer of his kindred and the enemy of his 
race, and killed himself to escape the execration 
of mankind. 


‘¢ Our spiritual strength will be nearly in pro- 
portion to the absence of self-dependence and 
self-confidence. When we are weak in ourselves, 
we shall not fail, if we apply to the right source 
for help, to be found strong in the Lord. Madam 
Guyon, speaking of certain temptations to which 
she had been exposed, says, “I then compre- 
hended what power a soul has which is entirely 
anvibilated.””’ This is strong language; but 
when it is properly understood, it conveys im- 
portant truth. When we sink in ourselves, we 
rise in God. When we have no strength in 
ourselves, we have divine power in Him who can 
subdue all his adversaries. ‘The Lord is my 
rock,and my fortress, and my deliverer; my 
God, my strength, in whom [ will trust; my 
buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower.” ” 
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was tried for a short time. I am inclined to 
think, that the number of men engaged in the 


I must reserve for a concluding Lecture some|™inistry was much greater in proportion to that 


further mention of the early discipline, and devote | of women than is now the case, as far at least as 
the remaining space to a reference to the public Bristol and Somerset were concerned: I have, 


ministry of our early days. The principle was 


however, already mentivued the names of several 


from the first recognised, by George Fox and| Women who were so engaged ; and an important 


his brethren, that the true call and qualification 
of ministers of the Gospel, can only be received 
from the Great Head of the Church himself; 
and that the Church has only to judge of the 
reality of the call, and to watch over, encourage, 
and advise those who are entrusted with such a 
gift. Even the recognition of ministers as such, 
in the Society of Friends, was of an indirect 
and informal character for many years after its 
establishment. Those who spoke often were al- 
lowed to occupy a raised seat, but then, as now, 
this was adopted as a matter of convenience, and 
not of ecclesiastical distinction or’ superiority. 
As in the case of membership, no line of separa- 
tion was drawn between the attenders of the con- 
gregation ; so, neither were those who spoke as 
ministers formally recoguised as such. Before 
long it was found needful to give certificates of 
membership to those who removed from one 
meeting to another ; and about the same time, a 
necessity was felt for giving similar credentials, 
to those who left their homes to travel in the ser- 
vice ofthe Gospel. An ‘udirect recognition was 
given in many instances, in this and in other 
ways, both of membership, and of the ministerial 
character : but in regard to the latter, as well as 
to the former, it may be said, that more than a 
hundred years had elapsed after the establish- 
ment of meetings for discipline, before format re- 
cognition was adopted. 

This cirecumstauce renders it more difficult 
than it would otherwise be, to judge of the num- 
ber of the first ministers: but there is no doubt 
it was very large. Robert Barclay states* that, 
in the early times of the Society, there was scarce 
any meeting in which God did not raise up some 
or other to minister to his brethren; and that 
there were few weetings altogether silent. In 
Bristol and Somersetshire there is to be found, 


part of that recognition of the freedom of the 
Gospel, to which the early Friends were led, 
consisted in their leaving the way open for the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, whether they were be- 
stowed on sons or on daughters. 

The number of religious visits received from 
Friends from a distance, was very large. I was 
told by the late Jacob Player Sturge, that he 
had examined a book belonging to one of the 
Gloucestershire meetings, in which an account was 
kept of the charges for the horses of Friends who 
came to visit them ; and th .t the number of visits 
averaged oue a fortnight for many years in suc- 
cession. There are entries in our Bristol minutes, 
of charges for “‘ horse meat,’ which lead me to 
think that the number who visited Bristol was 
at least as large. It may seem strange to bring 
the statistics of oats consumed, to bear on such 
a question; but I must mention, that a bill 
brought to the Bristol meeting, for oats supplied 
for the horses of ministering Friends, was for 
thirty-six bushels and a half, ina year and a 
quarter ; and from the sums paid in other years, 
it would appear that this was not an unusual 
quantity. Although the principle of giving freely 
that which had been freely received, was from 
the first recognised by the Society, it was also 
felt that another principle laid down by our 
Saviour, and by the apostle Paul, that those who 
had left their homes in the service of the Gospel 
were entitled to support, must not be overlooked : 
but as our first ministers travelled on horseback 
from place to place, little more was required, in 
this way, than “entertainment for man and 
beast.” The expenses connected with the need- 
ful outfit, &c., for such journeys, was sometimes 
greater than those who were engaged in them 
could well bear. The following was a minute of 
the west division Monthly Meeting, in 1708:— 


° ° . . ° ““ Thareaaa c “re 2LVeES ‘ > 
in the records of our meeting, incidental mention | Whereas, our Friend John Reeves has been 


of many Frieuds who were engaged in the work 
Do 


of the ministry, in the latter part of the seven-| ministry, which proving 


concerned to labor and travelin the work of the 
ng chargeable to him be- 


teenth, and the first half of the eighteenth cen-| Yond his ability, this meeting do order that 3s. 


tury. 


I believe there were at least twelve men) 0f the money received last Quarterly Meeting 


° = i. | all : 2 . . a 
Friends so engaged at one period in Bristol, and\ be paid him, for or towards his expenses. 


an equal number in the middle division of Somer- 


| ‘The earliest certificates which | have met with, 


setshire. The amount of vocal service in the! for ministers travelling in this part of the coun- 
meeting here seems indeed to have been greater | tty, Were not issued by the meetings to which 
than was profitable to some ; and in 1678, and, the ministers belonged, but by Friends amoug 


aguin in 1698, a proposal was made for the esta-; Whom they had been travelling. One of these,* 
blishment ofa silent meeting, to be held on| ated 1655, was sent by Friends of Bristol in 


First-day afternoons, which any who were inclined a This d 
might attend. In one instance the experiment who were then travelling in Ireland. This docu- 


*Apology, Prop. ix., Sec. ix. 


| behalf of Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill, 


* In the possession of James Tanner, of Pertshead. 




























































ment wassent to Ireland from hence, in con- 
sequence of certain calumnies with which these 
ministers had been assailed. It certifies whom- 
soever it may concern, that “ Francis Howgill 
and Edward Burrough are not vagabonds or 
disorderly persons, popishly affected, or disaffect- 
ed to godliness—but are natives of Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, where hath been their constant 
abode (except in the warrs aud the ministry of 
the Gospel), and are well known to the writers 
to have been, and to be men of a sober, honest, 
and godly conversation, always faithful to, and 
active for the Commonwealth, and are of a settled 
principle in religion ; sound in the faith, having 
Jesus Christ, the Kock of Ages, for their founda- 
tion, in obedience to whom they have borne their 
testimony in this nation, at London for several 
months, and in this city of Bristol, and in divers 
others parts of this nation, having free liberty, 
travelling up and down and preaching the Gospel 
freely, according to the example of the saints 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth.” It is fur- 
ther certified that their going to Ireland was, in 
obedience to the Lord, to bear witness to the 
eternal truth, and that they went with the con- 
sent of the Church. Another certificate* is 
dated Exon, the third of the eleyenth month, 
1682, andis on behalf of Thomas Taylley, “who,” 
it says, “ arrived in England, after his captivity 
in Algiers, about two or three weeks since, and 
was landed at Dartmouth.” Friends of Exeter 
state, that he had since been among them in the 
service of truth, and was passing thence to Lon- 
don, desiring to visit Friends on his journey , 
and being a stranger and not knowing where to 
find Friends, or how the meetings lie, they ask 
for him the assistance and direction of his Friends 
from place to place. This document was signed 
by eleven Friends (among other names, is that 
of William Hingston). In the second month 
of 1698, William Penn, who was then resident 
in Bristol, applied to the Men’s Meeting for a 
certificate to visit Ireland. The minute states, 
that “ William Penn having signified to this 
meeting his intention shortly to go for Ireland, 
desires, according to the good order established 
among Friends, to have a certificate.” Five 
Friends were accordingly appointed to prepare it. 
In some instances these documents were brought 
to the meeting and signed by Friends present, in 
others the Friends who prepared them were left 
to sign them. This was comparatively unimpor- 
tant, as the first certificates simply stated that 
the Friends on whose behalf they were given, 
were of orderly conduct, and that their ministry 
was approved. There was a certificate granted 
to Samuel Bownas, by the south division of 
Somerset, in 1707, for a visit to Ireland, in which 
Friends say, that they “have good unity with 
him in this undertaking.” (They speak of him 





* James Dix’s manuscripts. 
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as “our well beloved Friend and laborer in the 
Gospel, for the good of souls.””) But for many 
years after this, the certificates given in Bristol 
were restricted to a statement of the conduct and 
ministry of the Friend being of a satisfactory 
character. Sometimes the early meetings appoint- 
ed committees to make inquiry on these points, 
before granting a certificate ; but they do not ap- 
pear, generally speaking, to have deliberated on 
the particular proposals of religious service made 
to them from time to time. Indeed these were 
often expressed, as by William Penn, by the 
word “intention.” ‘ Having an inclination* to 
visit,’ &c., was a common expression in the 
Somersetshire minutes. Samuel Bownas used 
the word “concern.’’ In 1726, he obtained a 
certificate from the Quarterly Meeting of Somer- 
set, to visit America, in which it is said that he 
having been “a well approved minister, and for 
a considerable time a member of this meeting, 
in which station we have reason to value his re- 
peated services, do ordera certificate to be drawn 
accordingly, manifesting our continued good 
esteem and unity, &c., and our approbation and 
earnest supplication fora blessing on his said 
journey and labor of love.” 

(To be continued.) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 5, 1859. 
Dizp—Suddenly, in Highland Township, Chester 

County, Pa., on the 13th ult., Saran, wife of Ebenezer 

Maule, in the 68th year of her age, a member of Fal- 

lowfield Monthly Meeting. Thus has a kind friend 

and mother been removed from amongst us. Tosome 
of us indeed may we not say she has been as a mother 
in Israel? 

Then let us who are through Divine goodness per- 
mitted to remain alittle longer, endeavour to follow 


in her footsteps, as she did in those of Him who was 
meek and lowly. 


Correction.—In the obituary notice of Abby Adams, 
inserted in last number, “18th inst.,” should read 18¢h 
of 2mo., 1858. 





‘¢ Some persons think of obedience as if it were 
nothing else, and could be nothing else, than 
servitude. Andit must be admitted that con- 
strained obedience is so. He who obeys by com- 
pulsion, and not freely, wears a chain upon his 
spirit which continually frets and turments, 
while it confines him. But this is not Christian 
obedience. To obey with the whole heart, in 
other words, to obey as Christ would have us, is 
essentially the same as to be perfectly resigned 
to the will of God; having no will but his. And 
he must have strange notions of the interior and 
purified life, who supposes that the obedience, 
which revolves constantly and joyfully within 


*See a similar use made of the word “ inclination” in 


the li 
ture « 
ence, 
and 
may 
sess 
freed 
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the limits of the divine will, partakes of the na- 
ture of servitude. On the contrary, true obedi- 
ence, that which has its seat in the affections, 
and which flows out, like the gushing of water, 
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,fishing-coasts were alike open “to all, and their 
possessions the undivided right of one common 
brotherhood. 

They were neither oppressed with Popish cer- 


may be said, in a very important sense, to pos-{ emonies nor fettered with the galling chain ofa 
sess not only the nature, but the very essence of | mercenary priesthood, but, acknowledging the 


freedom.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


interval operations and influence of the ‘Great 
Spirit,” looked unto him and confided in his 
marvellous preservation. However limited their 


I observe in the 44th No. of the Intelligencer | acquirements and rude their privileges, they ap- 
an article headed “ The Aborigines of our Coun- ! peared, in this state of native simplicity and re- 


try,”’ and [ so fully and cordially unite with the 
impartial and Christian spirit of justice and 
philanthropy which it breathes throughout, that 
{ shall hardly feel myself acquitted of a duty 
without attempting by way of reference to make 
afew remarks and inquiries relative to this 
deeply injured and degraded people, so often ex- 
iled by the cruel and unrelenting spirit of ava- 
rice and war from their native homes and the 
ground of their fathers. The article or essay 
alluded to, is introduced in the following pathetic 
language :— 

** What an injured race are they.” The re 
ality of so benevolent an appeal on behalf of the 
Indian, will, I appreb@nd, upon candid and ma- 
ture deliberation, be readily admitted by every 
unprejudiced mind, as they possessed the origi- 
nal and inherent right of the American soil, or 
at least so far as they occupied and explored it. 
Let us here pause, and inquire what was the 
procuring cause and by whom those injuries were 
inflicted, which have been productive of such a 
vast amount of human woe and misery. 

Was there not too much of a prevailing dis- 
position on the part of the white emigrants who 
came among them to invade their rights and 
trespass upon their territories without awarding 
to them a just and honorable equivalent, and to 
push them at the point of the bayonet further 
and further into the unfrequented wilderness ? 
Here we find the first aggression or invasion of 
the civilized and enlightened nation, the pro- 
fessed followers of Him who said in his sermon 
on the Mount, ‘“ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy;” and that “ whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Did they sufficiently heed this divine injunc- 
tion? And how far have we their successors 
come up in the observance of this golden rule, 
thereby fulfilling the law of Christ ? 

What was their original condition, unmolested 
by the white population? They too are the off- 
spring of one universal Parent, designed to be 
heirs of immortality and eternal life, created and 
sustained by the same supreme hand of power 
that was with the Israelites formerly in the wil- 
derness, and his protecting arm is stretched out 
still, and his providential care is still over all his 
works—the wild, free forest was their hunting- 
ground, the rude cabin their humble abode, their 


tirement, measurably happy. It is true they 
were uncultivated, and therefore more liable to 
avenge an injury; hence they had a stronger 
claim upon the sympathetic regard of their more 
enlightened neighbors, who should have been to 
them unselfish counsellors and friends—and had 
the white population daily manifested toward 
them the spirit of Christian philanthropy, jus- 
tice and mercy, doubtless they might have be- 
come a mutual help and blessing to each other. 
They were kindly received by the natives, and 
their forbearance toward them merited in return 
friendship and assistance in the various arts of 
civilization and Christian refinement, in order 
that harmony and love might prevail and become 
the governing principle of every mind, as exem- 
plified in the life and character of the noble 
founder of Pennsylvania. ‘One solitary and 
noble instance of kind treatment and of benevo- 
lent feelings towards the rude natives of our own 
Pennsylvania, was conspicuous in the conduct of 
its noble founder, who, landing on the shores of 
what was then the Indian country, brought only 
| peace and comfort, in whose footsteps cruelty 
and rapacity never follow. The prosperity of the 
great commonwealth which he founded was not 
fostered by the tears or the blood of the natives 
of the forest with whom he made a treaty which 
was never broken, and his name will be held in ev- 
erlasting remembrance.”’ Now, if this exalted and 
dignified principle of divine love, which breathes 
peace on earth and good will towards men, teach- 
ing us to do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us, was productive of universal tranquil- 
lity between the uncivilized natives and the Ku- 
ropean settlers in the organization and govern- 
ment of a single colony, it also follows that this 
principle, faithfully and practically carricd out, 
would in like manner be productive of the same 
desirable fruits of peace and prosperity through- 
out the great commonwealth of a republican na- 
tion. One more quotation from this same essay 
is this: “On the national escutcheon there are 
two foul blots,—injustice tothe Indians and op- 
pression to the African.” The truth of this is, 
I believe, abundantly verified both from individ- 
ual and national experience; these are evils that 
have few parallels in the annals of history, and 
if they are ever obliterated from the national 
calender it must be either by national chastise- 
ment or fasting and prayer. 
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It was the testimony of the prophet Isaiah, | but however familiar we feel, we do not know 
‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgment and|one bit more about them than we did before. 
her converts with righteousness. Judgment also| When [ try to think of that £2,000,000,000 
will I lay to the line and righteousness to the | sterling, a sort of vision passes before my eye: 
plummet. A bruised reed shall he not break, and | I see your peasant laborer. I see him delve, and 
smoking flax will he not quench, till he send | plough, and sow, and reap, and sweat, beneath 
forth judgment unto victory.’ And my fervent | the summer’s sun, and shrink, and grow prema- 
desire is that every individual and national sin | turely old before the winter’s blast ; I see your 
may be blotted out through fasting and prayer, | noble mechanic, with his manly countenance and 
by sincere repentance and amendment of life, | his matchless skill—I see him at his work; I 
that the gentle rays of kindness and love may | see one of the workers in our factories in the 
beam brightly in every bosom, and era‘licate ev-| north, a woman, a girl it may be, gentle and 
ery crime. D. E. Gerow. | good, as many of them are, as your sisters and 
Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 21 mo. 7th, 1859. daughters—I see her intent upon the spindle, 
whose revolutions are so rapid that the eye fails 
Extract from the Speech of John Bright, a | altogether to detect them—I see her minding 
member of the Society of Friends in England, | the alternating flight of the unresting shuttle: 
who represents the borough of Birmingham in | I turn again to another population, and | see 
the House of Commons. the man, who, plunged in mines, forgets a sun 
John Bright has been celebrated for the re- | ¥9® made, and digs from the secret chambers of 
forms he has advocated in the government, and his | Sen anit, iis Sean Se ee as genes 
7 . : ne | for his country. And when I seeall this, it ap- 
public speeches have excited a wide spread inter- | pears to be something in the amount and mass 
est, not only among his own countrymen, but | of produce and wealth which I am no more able 
wherever the English language is spoken. In | t0 comprehend than I am the two thousand mil- 
the general election for Manchester, in 1857, he | lions of which 1 have spoken. But this I know, 


' ‘that a hideous error, that a fatal policy of your 
i Ye ig ; ’ a: . 
lost his seat in Parliament, on account of his | government, and of your opinion, comes with a 


persistent condemnation of the Russian War, hand of mischief and takes away—in some cases 
which was at that time popular with the Govern- | it has been one half—I believe almost univer- 
ment and the people he represented. A vacancy | sally one-third of all the produce of this industry 





occurred in the representation of Birmingham, | which — intended should ¥ = fertilize 

3 he was volectly elected fe tt bce. om England ; and ave seen it 
— y elected in that borough, | taken and squandered on every part of the 
while absent from his home, and, it is believed, ; earth’s surface, without a single particle of good 
without his knowledge or consent. In a recent | resulting to the people of this kingdom. It is 
speech delivered before his constituents at Bir-| tue we have some visible results that are of a 


mingham, he thus speaks of the effect of war | more positive character than this. We have 

: 7 that which some people call a great advantage— 
upon the industry of England : | a national debt—a debt that is now so large that 
“‘ We all know and deplore that, at this mo- | the most prudent, the most economical, afd the 
ment, a large number of the grown men of Eu-| most honest, have apparently given up all hope, 
rope are employed, and a large portion of the in- | not of paying it off, but of ever diminishing its 
dustry of Europe is absorbed, to provide for and | amount. We have taxes, too, which during 
to maintain the enormous armies which are now | many years have been so onerous that there have 
on foot in every considerable state on the Conti- | been times when the patient beast of burden 
nent of Europe. But if Europe is not much | threatened to revolt; so onerous that it is utter- 
bettered by any sacrifices which we have made, | ly impossible that they could have been levied 
what has been the result to England ?—because, | with any kind of honest equality according to 
after all that is the question which becomes us| the means of the people to pay them. We have, 
most to consider. 1 believe that I understate , besides that which is a standing wonder to all 
the sum when I say that in pursuit of this ‘ Will | foreigners and foreign nations who consider our 
o’ the Wisp,’ these ‘liberties of Europe,’ this | condition for all this period-—we have had an 
‘balance of power,’ there has been spent from| amount of apparently immovable pauperism 
the industry of the people of these small islands | amongst us, which is wholly irreconcilable with 
within that period no less a sum than two thou- | the fact, that we, as a nation, preduce more that 
sand millions sterling. Now, I cannot imagine | might make us all comfortable than is produced 
how much two thousand millions sterling is ; and | by any other nation of similar numbers on the 
therefore I shall not attempt to make you com-| face of the globe. We recollect also, that during 
prehend it. I presume itis something like those | the period of those great and so-called ‘ glori- 
vast and incomprehensible astronomical distances | ous’ operations in foreign countries, every de- 
with which we have lately been made familiar ; | scription of home reform was not only delayed, 
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but actually crushed out of the very minds of 
the great bulk of the people. There can be no 
doubt whatever that in 1793 this country was 
in a condition to realize political changes and 
reforms such as it did not approach again until 
the year 1830; and that throughout the war, 
which almost all men .now agree to have been 
wholly unnecessary, we were passing through a 
eriod which may be described as the dark ages 
of English politics, when there was no more 
freedom to write, to speak, or politically to act, 
than there is at this moment in the most despot- 
ic countries of Europe.* - - 
We have had, within a very few years, two 
wars with a great empire, containing, it is said, 
one-third of the whole human race. The first 
war was called, and properly called, the opium 
war. No man, I believe, who has a spark of 
morality in his composition—no man who cares 
a farthing for the moral opinion of his country, 
has ever dared fairly to justify that war. And the 
war which is just now concluded, if it be even yet 
concluded, had its origin in the first war, because 
the enormities committed in the first war formed 
the foundation, to a great extent, of the implaca- 
ble hostility, which, it is said, the inhabitants of 
Canton bear to all persons connected with the 
English name. And yet, sir, though we have 
these troubles in India—in a vast country which 
we know not how to govern—and in China—a 
country with which though every other nation 
can remain at peace, we cannot—such is the in- 
veterate habit of conquest, such the insatiable lust 
of territory, such the depraved and unhappy 
opinions prevalent in this country with regard to 
this subject, that there are not a few persons— 
there are even chambers of commerce, to wit, in 
different parts of the kingdom, though I am hap- 
py to say it is not so with the chamber of com- 
merce in Birmingham, who have been urging 
the government to take possession of a province 
of almost the greatest island in the world, situ- 
ated in the Eastern seas, a possession which 
must necessitate at once increased estimates and 
increased taxes, and which, in my opinion, would 
in a very few years, lead us into one of the most 
merciless, one of the most disgraceful wars with 
the half-savage troops who are the inhabitants of 
that island.* * * * * * 
Take the United States, with which you have 
now such an enormous and constantly increas- 
ing trade. The wise statesmen of the last gen- 
eration, men that your school historians tell you 
were statesmen ruling under a monarch who, 
they inform us, was a patriotic monarch, spent 
£130,000,000, the produce of your industry, in 
the vain, and [ say hopelessly vain, endeavor to 
retain the colonies of the United States in sub- 
jection to the monarchy of England. Howlong, 
if you calculate the interest for all the time on 
the £130,000,000, do you think it will take be- 
fore there is a profit on the trade with the 
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United States that will pay off the enormous 
sum which we invested in the hope of retaining 
those states as colonies of this empire? Why, 
it will never be paid off; and I say, wherever 
you go you will find that where, under pretence 
of opening up new markets, developing the re- 
sources of countries, introducing cotton cloth and 
calicoes by means of cannon balls—all these are 
vain, wicked, and foolish excuses, which a sensi- 
ble man, who understands the multiplication 
table and can do the simplest sum in arithmetic, 
ought not to listen to or believe for one moment. 
I have stated that since the great Revolution 
the glorious revolution and enthronisation of the 
great Norman and territorial families—they have 
spent for us a sum which we have worked for 
amounting to £2,000,000,000 sterling. Now, 
the interest of £2,000,000,000 sterling is £100,- 
000,000 per annum, which is three times—nay, 
four times as much as the whole amount of your 
annual export trade from that time to this ; and, 
therefore, even if it had benefitted your trade, it 
would have been at an enormous loss. But I 
think it could be shown, if I had time to go into 
it, that it is highly probable your trade to every 
part of the world would have been no less and 
much more profitable than it is now if “ peace, 
harmony, and concord” had been upon your 
flag, instead of “ conquest” and a love af mili- 
tary glory. Now, in the year 1858—we are 
getting on in the century—some find that even 
in the last seven years the public debt has been 
increasing. Whatever be the increase of our 
population, whatever be the increase of our ma- 
chinery, whatever be the increase of our endeav- 
ours, whatever be the increase of our wealth, 
still our national debt goes on increasing, and 
although we have not a foot more territory to 
conserve, and though there is not an enemy in 
the wide world, I firmly believe, who would 
dream of attacking us, we find that our annual 
military expenses during the last 20 years have 
risen from something like £12,000,900 to £22,- 
000,000. 

It is a sacred duty we owe to the country, that 
we should, if possible, examine why it is, that 
with all this industry, with all this personal free- 
dom, there is still so much.that is sorrowful and 
suffering at the base of our social fabric. Let 
me turn you to one other point, which I never 
think of without feeling what words would al- 
together fail me to express. You hear constantly 
that woman—the helpmate of man—woman, 
who adorns, and dignifies, and blesses our lives— 
that woman, in this country, is so cheap, that 
vast numbers whose names ought to be synonyms 
for purity and virtue are plunged into profligacy 
and infamy. Do you know that yousent 40,000 
men to perish on the bleak heights of the Crimea, 
and that the revolt in India, consequent on the 
gross immorality of the seizure of Oude, will tax 
the country to the amount of 100,000 lives before 
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it is disposed of. If140,000 men are thus draft- 
ed off and thus consigned to a premature grave, 
did not nature provide in your country 140,000 
women? If you have taken the men who might 
have been husbands, and if you have squandered 
the hundred milions sterling which, being capi- 
tal reserved in the country, would have been an 
ample fund for their employment and the sus- 
tentation of their families, are we not in this 
policy guilty ofa great sin, if ever we involve 
ourselves in the loss of money raised in taxes, 
and in the lossof life in war,except upon grounds, 
and under circumstances, which according to the 
opinion of every man in the country, must leave 
no kind of option for your choice ? 

May I ask you then to'believe as I do most de- 
voulty believe, that the moral law was not written 
for men alone in their individual character, but 
that it was written as well for nations, and for 
nations great as this, of which we are citizens, 
I say, too, that if nations reject and deride the 
moral law, there is a penalty which will inevitably 
follow. It may not come at once, it may not 
come in our lifetime, but rely upon it the great 
Italian poet was not only a poet, but he was also 
a prophet when he wrote— 

“The sword of heaven isnot in haste to smite, 

Nor yet doth linger.” 
We have experience, we have progressed—we 
have landmarks enough, we know what the 
past is just as we know how much and how 
far we have erred. But we are not left without 
a guide. It is true we have not as an ancient 
people had, the Urim and Thummin, the oracu- 
lous gems on Aaron’s breast, from which we can 
take counsel, but we have that unchangeable, 
that eternal principle of the moral law to guide 
us, and only so far as we live by that guidance 
can we be permanently a great nation, or our 


people a happy people.”’ 


AMBROSE. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Never surely was holier man 

Than Ambrose since the world began ; 
With diet spare and raiment thin, 

He shielded himself from the father of sin; 
With bed of iron and*scourgings oft 

His heart to God’s hand as wax made soft. 


Through earnest prayer, and watchings long, 
He sought to know ’twixt right and wrong, 
Much wrestling with the blessed Word, 

To make it yield the sense of the Lord, 
That he might build a storm-proof creed 

To fold the flock in at their necd. 


At last he builded a perfect faith, 

Fenced round about with “ Zhe Lord thus saith” ; 
To bimself he fitted the doorway’s size, 

Meted the light to the need of his eyes, 

And knew, by a sure and inward sign, 

That the work of his fingers was divine. 


Then Ambrose said: “ All those shall die 
The eternal death, who believe not as I”; 


And some were boiled, some burned in fire, 
Some sawn in twain, that his heart’s desire 
For the good of men’s souls might be satisfied 
By the drawing of all to the righteous side. 


One day as Ambrose was seeking the truth 

In his lonely walk, he saw a youth 

Resting himself in the shade of a tree; 

It had never been given him to see 

So shining a face, and the good man thought 
’Twere a pity he should not believe as he ought. 


So he sat himself by the young man’s side, 

And the state of his soul with questions tried ; 

But the heart of the stranger was hardened indeed, 
Nor received the stamp of the one true creed, 

And the spirit of Ambrose waxed sore to find 
Such face in front of so narrow a mind. 


‘“* As each beholds in cloud and fire 

The shape that answers his own desire, 

So each,” said the youth, “in the Law shall find 
The figure avd features of his mind; 

And to each, in His mercy, God hath allowed 
His several pillar of fire and cloud.” 


The soul of Ambrose burned with zeal 

And holy wrath for the young man’s weal : 
“ Believest thou then, most wretched youth,” 
Cried he, “a dividual essence of truth? 

I fear me thy heart is too cramped with sin 
To take the Lord in his glory in.” 


Now there bubbled beside them, where they stood, 
A fountain of waters sweet and good ; 

The youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near, 
Saying, “Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look here!” 
Six vases of crystal then he took, 

And set them along the edge of the brook. 


“ As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase ; 

O thou, who wouldst unity make through strife, 
Canst thou fit this sign to the Water of Life?” 


When Ambrose looked up, he stood alone, 

The youth, and the stream, and the vases were gone; 
But he knew, by a sense of humbled grace, 

He had talked with an angel, face to face, 

And felt his heart change inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beneath the tree. 


THE PALM TREE. 
A PARAPHRASE OF THE PERSIAN. 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder or palm it steereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inuer cell. 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 
But hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Line! 


Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 
The Master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 
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In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from tbe sun aloft! 


His dress is woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands ! 


The turban folded about his head 
Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one! 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine— 
House and raiment and food and wine! 


And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


“ Allah il Allah!” he sings bis psalm, 
On the Indian Sea by the isles of balm, 
“ Thanks to Allah who gives the palm !” 


—National Era. di 


G. W. 


A MOTHER’S JOY. 


I’ve gear enough, I've gear enough, 
I’ve bonnie bairnies three ; 

Their welfare is a nvine of wealth, 
Their love a crown to me. 

The joys, the dear delights they bring, 
I’m sure I’d not agree 

To change for every worldly good 
That could be given to me. 


Let others flaunt in fashion’s ring, 
Seek rank and high degree, 

I wish them joy with all my heart— 
They’re envied not by me. 

I would not give those loving looks, 
The heaven of those smiles, 

To bear the proudest name—to be 
The Queen of Britain’s isles. 


My sons are like their father dear, 
And all the neighbors teil 

That my young blue-eyed daughter’s just 
The picture of mysel’. 

Oh blessings on my darlings all, 
They’re dear as summer’s shine, 

My heart runs o’er with happiness 
To think that they are mine. 

At evening, morning, every hour, 
I’ve an unchanging prayer, 

That heaven would my bairnies bless, 
My hope, my joy, my care. 

I’ve gear enough, I’ve gear enough, 
I’ve bonnie bairnies three : 

Their welfare is a mine of wealth, 
Their love a crown to me. 


Willie Winkie’s Nursery Songs of Scotland. 


THE PURPLE-DYE SHELL (PURPURA. ) 


Let any one look among the rocks at low wa- 
ter, and plenty of the purple-dye shells may be 
found tolerably close together. When asufficient 
number are collected, they should be killed by 
placing them in fresh water, after the shell has 
been pierced or broken, as otherwise the animal 
shuts itself up so tightly that the water cannot 
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gain admittance. When the creatures are quite 
dead, the coloring matter may be ‘found in a 
yellowish-looking vessel, that derives its color 
from the substance contained within. There is 
very little of this colouring matter in the vessel. 
Now, if this yellow substance be spread on white 
paper and placed in the sunshine, ablue tinge 
enters the yellow, making it green. The blue 
gradually conquers the yellow, and the green soon 
becomes blue. Another color, red, now makes 
its appearance in the blue, and turns it into pur- 
ple. The red becomes gradually stronger, and 
in its turn almost vanquishes the blue, but does 
not quite succeed in doing so ; for the blue hav- 
ing taken so much pains to turn out the yellow, 
will not entirely vacate the premises, and, coalese- 
ing with the red, forms a deep purple, the red 
very much predominating. So we have here all 
the primary colors fighting for the dominion, and 
yellow, the most powerful of the three, forced 
to retire before its complementaries. 


FARMERS’ HOMES. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


I rank among the urgent needs of our Agricul- 
ture a more intimate and brotherly intercourse 
among our neighboring farmersand their families. 
I apprehend that we are, to-day, the least social 
people on the earth, and this is especially true 
of our purely Agricultural districts. The idle 

‘and dissipated are gregarious ; but our industri- 
| ous, sober, thrifty farming population enjoy too 
| little of each other’s society. In the old world, 
for the most part, the tillers of the soil live in 
| villages or hamlets, surrounded, at distances 
| varying from ten rods to three miles, by the lands 
| they cultivate and sometimes own. But our 
American farms are islands, separated by seas of 
forest and fencing, and our farmers, their families, 
| and laborers, rarely see those living a mile or two 
| away, save when they pass in the road, or meet 
|on Sundayin church. This isolation has many 
| disadvantages, prominent among which are the 
| obstacles it interposes to the adoption of improved 
| processes and happy suggestions. As‘ iron 
| sharpeneth iron,” so the simple coming together 
of neighbors and friends brightens their intellect 
and accelerates the process of thinking. The 
farmer not merely profits by the narrations of 
his neighbors’ experience and experiments in 
this or that field of production—he gains quite 
as much by the stimulus given to his desire for 
improvement by the facilities afforded for gratify- 
ing that desire. It is well that he should be en- 
abled to share the benefits of others’ observation 
and achievements ; it is even better that he 
should be incited to observe and achieve for him- 
self. But, more than all else, it is important 
that he should now and then be lifted out of the 
dull routine of plowing, tilling and reaping— 
that he should be reminded that “ the life is 
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more than meat,” and that the growing of grain 
and grass, the acquisition of flocks and herds, 
are means of living, not the ends of life. Es- 
pecially is it important to give a more social, 
fraternally intellectual aspect to our rural econo- 
my, in view of the needs and cravings of the 
rising generation, who, educated too little to en- 
joy their own thoughts, too much to endure the 
life of oxen, are being unfitted by their very ac- 
quirements for the rural existence which satis- 
fied their intellectually less cultivated grand- 
fathers. 
our present social condition that very few of our 
bright, active, inquiring, intellectual youth are 
satisfied to grow up and settle down farmers. 
After all the eloquence and poetry that have been 
lavished upon the farmer’s vocation—its indepen- 
dence, its security, its dignity, its quiet, its hap- 
piness—there are not many decidedly clever 
youths, even in the household of farmers, who 
are deliberately choosing the farmer’s calling as 
preferable to all others. Hundreds drift or set- 
tle into Agriculture because they cannot acquire 
a professional training, or because they hate to 
study, or because they cannot get trusted for a 
stock of goods, or some one of a hundred other 
such reasons ; very few because they decidedly 
prefer this life to any other. Advertise in the 
same paper to-morrow for a clerk in a store and 
for a man to work on a farm, the wages in each 
case beingthe same, and you will have twenty ap- 
plications for the former place to one for the lat- 
ter. This fact argues a grave error somewhere ; 
and as [ don’t believe it is in human nature, nor 
in that Providential necessity which requires 
most of us to be farmers, I must believe it is to 
be detected in the arrangements and conditions 
under which farm labor is performed. We must 
study out the great defectand mend it. When 
the rural neighborhood shall have become more 
social, and the farmer’s home intellectual—when 
the best books and periodicals, not only Agricul. 
tural, but others also, shall be found on his even- 
ing table —and his hired men be invited to profit 
by them—the general repugnance of intellectual 
youth to farming will gradually disappear. 

Nor can I refrain from ivsisting on the beau- 
tifying of the farmer’s homestead, as one of the 
most needed reforms in our Agricultural econo- 
my. We Americans, as a people, do less to render 


our homes attractive than any other people of 


equal means on the earth. And for this there 
is very much excuse. We are “rolling stones” 
which have not yet found time to gather any very 
graceful moss. Weare on our march from Wes- 
tern Europe to the shores of the Pacific, and have 
halted from time to time by the way, but not 
yet settled. That sacred and tender attachment 
to Home which pervades all other human breasts, 
has but slender hold upon us. There are not 
many of us who would not sell the house over 
his own head, if he were offered a good price for 


It is the most melancholy feature of 







it. Not one-fourth of us now live in the houses 


in which we were born; not half of us confident- 
ly expect to die in the homes we now occupy. 
Hence we caunot be expected to plant trees, and 
train vives, and set flowering shrubs, as we might 
do, if we had, in the proper sense of the word, 
Homes. But we ought to have Homes—we 
ought to have them soon. I would say to every 
head of a family, whatever else you may do or for- 
bear to do, select your home forthwith, and re- 
solve to abide by it. Let your next move, if 
move you must, be inflexibly your last. I would 
say to our youth, never marry, never fix upon any 
abode or occupation, until you have selected your 
home. If you will have it in Oregon or Califor- 
nia, so be it; but so soon as may be—at least 
before you form any other ties that promise to 
be enduring. Though it be but a hut, a patch 
of earth, let it be your fixed home evermore, 
and begin at once to improve and beautify it in 
every hour that can be spared from pressing 
avocations and needful repose. So shall your 
later years be calm and tranquil—so shall you 
realize and diffuse the blessedness which inheres 
in that sacred temple, Home! 

How light the occasional labor and how great 
the success with which even the humblest home 
may be enriched and beautified, especially by 
Tree Planting, is yet but imperfectly realized. 
Only the few can live in lordly mansions; but 
roadside elms which shade the lowliest cot may 
be as stately and graceful as any that stud the 
park of the wealthiest merchant, or the proudest 
earl. As [am whirled through our rural districts, 
and see house after house unsheltered by a single 
tree, 1 mourn the heedlessness, the blindness, 
which thus denies them an ornament and com- 
fort so completely within the reach of the poor- 
est. The farmer who goes to mill or to market 
may return with a sapling, which, once fairly 
planted, (and it is a good half-day’s work to pre- 
pare the ground for and properly plant a tree,) 
and effectually shielded from injury, will be a 
solace and a joy to the family and their succes- 
sors for centuries. In a country whose forests 
are so rich in admirable trees as are ours—where 
the Buckeye, the Tulip, the Elm, the Maple, 
the White Oak and the Hickory are so easily pro- 
cured—it is a shame that even one human habi- 
tation so much as a yearold should be unblest by 
shade trees. Every school-house, every church 
—at least where land can still be bought by the 
acre—should be half hidden by a grove of the 
most umbrageous hardy, cleanly trees, and every 
schoolboy should consider himself a debtor at 
least by one tree to the little edifice in which the 
rudiments of knowledge were first instilled into 
his understanding, until such a grove shall there 
have been completed. 

In our capricious, fervid climate, we need shade- 
trees; but not these alone. The dearth of fruit, 
especially in the West, is still almost universal. 
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Not one dwelling in ten is flanked and backed — — —_ th foot every hour. It is now 

by such a belt of apple, peack, pear, cherry, within three feet of the great rise in 1853, and is upto 
. . t 

quince and plum trees as should thrive there. the second stories of stores on Water street. All the 


‘ ; upper streams are overflowing. 
Of grapes, there is not a vine where there should 


= . THE MEMBERS Of the Illinois Legislature are allowed 
be a hundred. Even the hardy and easily} two doliars per day for the term of forty-two days. 
started currant bush is not half so abundant as | If they extend the session beyond that time, they re- 


it deserves to be. Most farmers would deem it | ceive but one dollar per day. 
a waste to devote two square rods of each of their} Dvurine THe past year Lynn has manufactured more 
gardens to the strawberry ; while the bare idea of than 16,000,000 pairs of shoes. The shce business of 
cultivating raspberries or blackberries strikes a pry seta z a ore ae and 
large majority of them as intensely ridiculous. ed i L * civdaae duiddien an a tae 
5 A ’ : in Lynn ; so the thriving city of Lynn annually 
Now there is no dispute as to the folly of cultiva- | manufactures $20,000,000 worth of shoes. 
ting that which abounds on every side and may| Tye Stave Trape.—A private letter from Jackson- 
be obtained without labor or care; and I judge, | ville, Florida, states that a bark left there a few weeks 
from observation on the fence sides and corners | #89 for Africa, to take in a cargo of negroes for that 
of many farms, that the cultivation of anything on oe ee — a left oo she 
of the briar kind on these farms would be a most | 00S S*F,t0 meet the vesse , and trausport the cargo 8 


: = sea. The letter states that itis firmly believed, at 
superfluous undertaking. Yet I do not the less Jacksonville, that the slave trade has been re-opened. 


insist, that as a people we have far too littlefruit; | The bark Julia Dean, of Charleston, Captain Hed- 
and that most of this is of needlessly inferior | !#04, with a cargo of rice, dry goods, and rum, has 


quality ; that the grossness of our food is the | been brought to Norfolk in charge of Lieut. Braine, 


2 ‘ . of the United States sloop-of-war Vincennes, having 
cause of many painful and disabling diseases | peen taken as a slaver off Coast Castle. 


which a free and frequent use of good fruit would | A Bu has been introduced into the Legislature 
prevent ; that, even regarded solely in the light | of Arkansas whose object is to rid the State of free 
of profit, our farmers ought to grow more and | negroes. It provides in substance that all free ne- 
better fruit, both for their own use and sale; | tng or af the State may become a oe 
r ’ | ing their own masters or mistresses, who shall never 

and the ye ate 7 i: the forests oe | sell them to third parties, and that they shall not 
in time diversity the bare landscape even on the | be liable to seizure for the debts of their masters 
great prairies, breaking the sweep of their fierce | or mistresses thus chosen ; that all free negroes found 
winds, and increasing the salubrity of the atmos- | in the State after January Ist, 1860, shall be indicted 
phere, and contributing in a thousand ways to | >Y e Graad Rey. re ane orkdl = 

: . salad *st,,, | may be couvicted of a high misdemeanor (in being s 

Z physical enjoyment and spiritual elevation found in the State) and sentenced to the ‘‘jail and 
or man. penitentiary house” for a year, then let out, and if 
again found in the State six months afterwards, to be 


ITEMS OF NEWS again arrested and sent to the penitentiary for life— 
é " ? Col. Herald. 


Wasuinaton Arrairs—The number of acres ac- HumBotpt.—The German Press records every inci- 
quired by the recent treaty with the Yancton band of | dent connected with the declining years of the vener- 
Dacotah Indians is twelve millions, for which the | able Humboldt. A Berlin paper gives the following 
United States agree to pay five cents an acre, anecdote: “ The celebrated savant possessed a black 

A public document shows, that as far as the United | parrot, presented to him years ago by the grandfather 
States has undertakan the work in the survey of its | of the Princess of Russia, Karl August of Saxe Wei- 
coast, the progress has been entirely satisfactory—more | mar. Baron Humboldt was very fond of the bird; 
than half of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United | and, returning home the other day from a dinner 
States having been completed in less than twenty-five | party, he was disagreeably surprised by finding the 
years, giving fair promise of completion of the field | parrot sitting droopingly on his perch. ‘ Well, Jacob,’ 
work in twelve years more. In point of expense, the | he said, approaching the cage, ‘which of us two is 
operations have cost much less than similar ones in | likely to die first?’ ‘Pray, your Excellency,’ remark- 
Europe, besides being more expeditiously completed. | ed the old valet, ‘do not speak to the bird of such 
The survey has been extended into every seaboard | serious matters.’ Humboldt turned away silently, 
State and Territory of the United States. taking up a book. Half an hour afterwards the bird 

Information has been received from an official source | suddenly turns round, looks at its master, and—drops 
that during the late war against China, the Russian | down dead. At this moment poor black Poll is being 
admiral discovered a new harbor in the Amoor coun- | stuffed at the University Museum for his afflicted 
try. in the 45th parallel of north latitude, and named | syrvivor.” 
us ae This port is to be connected by a rail- Canapa Coins.—The new coins issued in England 
te el a ym Pogo op. with the river Ouserce, which for circulation in Canada, have been analyzed at the 
tt z —— by saa a y ‘7 = — yr ee J the year. Philadelphia Mint. They are neither fitted by stand- 

te only twenty-feer Reus sett Som Jagan. The ard, fineness nor value to be interchangeable with our 
returns show that our commerce with the Amoor currency. 

country last year—when the = was first opened— | “ porrrican RicuTs.—The desire to confer political 
Se to one million a ollars. The Amoor is rights on women, which is known to have been evinced 
sich in fare, egrioulteral products, and minerals. in Sweden, has now extended to Denmark, and in two 

Fioops in THE West.—Cincionati, Feb. 20.—Inces- | electoral districts in Jutland the privilege of being 
sant rains occurred throughout the west last week, | both voters and representatives, has been conceded to 
causing a great flood in the Ohio river. There is now | such females as may possess the other legal qualifica- 
53 feet of water in the channel, and the water is still| tions. At a recent election at Silkeborg two votes 
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were given and recorded in favor of a female candi- 
date, but these were not sufficient to render her suc- 
cessful. 


Tue Nortuernmost NeEwsPAPER IN THE WoRLD.— 
The Tromsoe Times is said to be printed farther north 
than any other paper in the world. It is printed at 
Tromsoe, a little island village of about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, on the coast of Norway, at three degrees within 
tbe Polar circle. The summer sun kindly looks in at 
the office windows at midnight, to see that the forms 
are properly set up. The Times is a four paged semi- 
weekly sheet, with only two columns on a page, and 
iz about the size of a quarto book form. The style of 
type is the Gothic, which has been discarded in 
Sweden, and to a considerable extent both in Ger- 
many and Denmark. The latter are the only nations 
which retain the Gothic hand-writing. 


BripGing tHE Mississipp1.—The last stone pier for 
the bridge which is to span the Mississippi at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was finished on the 25th ult. On either 
side of the river channel, at a distance of 240 feet 
apart, stand two stone piers rising, like two Buuker 
Hill monuments, about 90 feet out of the water. The 
superstructure is fast being raised, and the whole will 
be completed by the first of May and ready for use. 


State Inpustrian Scoot For Girts.—We wish 
every one in the State could read the Annual Reports 
of the Trustees of this institution at Lancaster, Mass., 
if only to learn the power of kindness and practical 
Christian culture, to overthrow vicious habits, and 
win the heart to virtue. Nearly one hundred girls of 
theclass especially called “‘ depraved” are there, many 
of whom nevertheless exhibit all the signs and fruits 
of genuine repentance and reform. The Stperin- 
tendent and Chaplain, Bradford K. Pierce, is very 
successful ia his peculiar and useful office. As fur- 
nishing the demonstration of a moral principle, we 
consider that the school amply repays the State for 
the expense of its working.—Zjon’s Lerald. 


Tue Prize for 1860 in Geography, of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Letters, is an ac- 
count of that region of Africa whicb is situated be- 
tween the tropics and particularly Negritia and the 
country of the upper Nile; they must be explored 
and described from the era of Herodotus to the latest 
dates. The scope is vast, but the materials in print 
in works of Denham and Clapperton, Charles Ritter 
and Dr. Barth, and in the French publication on Al- 
geria and contemporary Egyvt, are commensurately 
copious and authentic.—Col. Herald. 


A Caraccas correspondent writes that Gen. Casto, 
whose better half is a fair specimen of the African 
race, has appointed Lucio Siso, a colored man, 
Secretary of the Interior. In the State Legislatures 
one-third of the members are negroes ; but this is the 
first instance, either in Columbia or Venezuela, that 
an African has been selected by the Chief Magistrate 
to be a member of this Cabinet.—Colonization Herald, 


AnTI-EMANCIPATION Bitt ResecreD.—A bill to pre- 
vent the emancipation of slaves in North Carolina, 
has been recently rejected in the House of Representa- 
tives of that States, after a very warm debate. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market continues firm 
at the advance in prices. The sales of superfine are 
at $6 00a 6 12, and $6 37a 6 50 for extra family. 
The sales to the retailers and bakers are within the 
range of the same figures, and fancy lots at from 
$6 75 upto 7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
continue limited. The former sold at $4 25. Corn 
Meal is held at $3 62. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
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demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
45 a 1 50 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 65 
a 170 for prime white. Rye comes ia slowly, with 
sales at 90 cts. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow 
at 80 cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsylva- 
nia at 53} cts., and Delaware at 534 cts. 

CLOVERSEED continues in good request at $6 50 
$7 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy commands $2 12 a 2 
per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 70 a1 75. 

OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES.- 

TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity is 
afforded of pursuing any of the various branches of 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is the 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend instruc- 
tion, that while giving clear and practical knowledge 
of those branches, the mental and moral culrure may 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature and 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as possi- 
ble those of a private family, and especial care is 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the fresh 
air. 

Pupils should be provided with their own towels, 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, and 
clothing should be distinctly marked. 

The school year consists of ten months, commencing 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

Trrms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, ex- 
tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual retail 
prices, 

E. W. Ricwarps, Principal. 

West Chester, 2nd mo. &th, 1859. 

TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—The 
Lt present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about to 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, the 
Building and premises are for rent, situated in a 
healthy neighborhood, and thickly settled; the open- 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a competent 
Teacher, is seldom surpassed, as the experience of the 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three past 
years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120.— 
Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said 
Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Isaac Livezey, Josnua RicHarpson, 

James FLowers, M. W. ALLEN. 
Attleborough, 2nd mo, 14th, 1859. 

RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on 
the 11th of 4th month next. The location is unusual- 
ly healthy and pleasant ; the course of study extensive 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per session 
of thirteen weeks. 

For particulars, address Principals, 

Sipney Posey, or 
Henry A. Kensry. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
- 1859.-2m. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st of 
2d mo, 1859, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Trerms.—$O per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Ist mo. 22d, 2m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 





